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In 1765, during the total paralysis of the Mughal government, Sardar
Gujar Singh BhangI, a powerful Sikh chieftain, marched from Lahore
against Mukarrab Khan, whom he defeated outside the walls of Gujrat,
Mukarrab Khan retired across the Jhelum, where he was soon treacher-
ously murdered by his own tribesmen; but the traitors forthwith
quarrelled over their spoil, and fell one by one before Sardar Gujar
Singh. The Sikhs ruled Rawalpindi with their usual rapacity, exacting
as revenue the last coin that could be \\rung from the proprietors, who
were often glad to admit their tenants as joint-sharers, in order to lighten
the incidence of the revenue. Gujar Singh held the District through-
out his life, and left it on his death to his son, Sahib Singh, who fell
in 1810 before the power of the great Ranjit Singh. Another Sikh
Sardar, Milka Singh, fixed upon Rawalpindi, then an insignificant vil-
lage, for his head-quarters. In spite of Afghan inroads and the resis-
tance of the Gakhars, he soon conquered on his own account a tract
of country round Rawalpindi worth 3 lakhs a year. On his death in
1804, his estates were con filmed to his son, Jiwan Singh, by Ranjit
Singh, until 1814, when, upon Jiwan Singh's death, they were annexed
to the territory of Lahore. The Murree and other hills long retained
their independence under their Gakhar chieftains ; but in 1830 they
were i educed after a bloody struggle, and handed over to Gulab Singh
of Jammu, under whose merciless rule the population was almost
decimated, and the country reduced to a desert.

In 1849 Rawalpindi passed with the rest of the Sikh dominions
under British rule; and though tianquillity was disturbed by an 111-
suirection four years later, led by a Gakhar chief with the object of
placing a pretended son of Ranjit Singh on the throne, its administra-
tion was generally peaceful until the outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857.
The Dhunds and other tribes of the Murree Hills, incited by Hindustani
agents, rose in insurrection, and the authorities received information
from a faithful native of a projected attack upon the station of Murree
in time to concert measures for defence. The ladies, who were
present in large numbers, were placed in safety; the Europeans and
police were drawn up in a cordon round the station; and when the
enemy arrived expecting no resistance, they met with a hot recep-
tion, which caused them to withdraw in disorder, and shortly after
to disband. In 1904 the tahsils of Attock, Fatahjang, and Pindi Gheb
were transferred from Rawalpindi to the newly constituted Attock
District.

The principal remains of antiquity are described in the articles on
MA.NIKIALA and SHAHDHERI. The country round the latter place
abounds in Buddhist remains, the most interesting of which is the
Balar stupa.

The population of the District at the last three enumerations was: